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That there should be any important connection between 
Stanford University and Yosemite National Park may at first 
view seem peculiar; yet, some acquaintance with late 19th 
century California history will show that such' ties were 
not only probable but, in fact, inevitable. 

It is hard for us today to realize the place which 
Yosemite held in the minds of late 19th century Californians. 
Organized travel to the valley had begun in 1855 and the 
first stagecoach road opened in 1874. The number of visitors 
was small but they were influential, and they wrote and 
photographed and painted so that by 1890, as Kevin Starr 
tells us, the valley had begun to assume a primary signifi¬ 
cance in the minds of Californians. It was, he wrote, "the 
one adequate symbol for all that California praised: beauty, 
grandeur, expressiveness, a sense of power and a sense ... of 
titanic preparation for an assured and magnificent future. 

As scenery, as a physiography that was deeply symbolic, Yosemite 
offered Californians an objective correlation for their sense 
of themselves: a people animated by heroic imperatives". 

The sources readily available in Salt Lake City do not 
indicate whether Governor Stanford ever visited the valley, but 
there are some interesting connections. For example, the 
first guidebook to Yosemite, produced in 1868, contained 20 
prints by Helios, a pseudonym for Edward J. Muybridge. Stanford, 
too, was well acquainted with the work of Thomas Hill who not 
only painted for him the Stanford family, but more controversially, 
The Driving of the Last Spike . In 1868, a Hill painting of 
Yosemite was exhibited in Boston and acclaimed as the best 
representation ever made of the place. It was chromo-litho- 
graphed by Prang and became widely known all over the country 
and while Hill's output of Yosemite paintings was enormous, it 
is interesting to speculate that this painting may be the one 
in the possession of the University which, for many years, hung 
in the Old - Administration Building. Finally, Frederick Law 
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Olmsted, 'the architect of Central Park, was the person most 
instrumental in the securing of the Yosemite Grant which in 
1864 returned the Yosemite Valley lands to the state to be 
held inalienable for all time. Olmsted at that time was 
working for John C. Fremont on his Mariposa estate and, later, 
in 1894, prepared the original University Master Plan. 

To those who came from the East, California, with its 
mild climate, expansive but non-threatening landscape, and 
natural wealth, seemed a land blessed above all others. 

Here, one could live out of doors, experience the benefi¬ 
cence of nature, find validation of the transcendental 
experience which the New Englanders had been preaching for 
several decades, and so read the open book of nature. In the 
third quarter of the 19th century, California sportsmen 
indeed began to develop a new ethic in which Kevin Starr 
tells us "the chase [was to] be as much an act of sightseeing, 
botanizing and geologizing as hunting per se" and in this 
same period, camping became tremendously fashionable in 
northern California with the upper class of San Francisco in 
the late 1860's migrating down the peninsula, going into the 
Coast Range, and trekking to the Russian River where family 
camps were established for the summer from which the head 
of the household would commute occasionally to San Francisco 
to conduct his affairs. By the 1880's, the middle class as 
well had discovered camping and this wide participation in 
outdoor life helped to set the stage for the founding of Camp 
Curry. 

It was during this same period that David Starr Jordan 
made his first visit to California. For nine months, as a 
representative of the United States Fisheries Commission, 
Jordan climbed the mountains, explored the bays, observed 
the early settlements, and gathered fish along the Pacific 
Coast. Most of the time was spent in California, a portion 
of it in San Francisco where he first met John Muir whom he 
described at that time as being simple-hearted, enthusiastic, 
and possessed of a finely attuned mind. We do not have a 
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contemporary account by Jordan of these experiences but 

in 1898 he wrote an essay on California which shows that he, 

too, had caught the fever of El Dorado. In his autobiography 

he wrote that this essay seemed to embody "our first, fine, 

careless rapture", and he quoted — 

"The Californian loves his state because his 
state first loved him. He returns her love 
with a fierce affection that to men who do not 
know California is always a surprise.... 

To know the glory of California scenery, one 
must live close to it through the changing 
years. From Siskiyou to San Diego, from Shasta 
to Santa Catalina, from Mendocino to Mariposa, 
from Tahoe to the Farallones - lake, crag, or 
chasm, forest, mountain, valley, or island, 
river, bay, or jutting headland - every scene 
bears the stamp of its own peculiar beauty, a 
singular blending of richness, wildness, and 
warmth. Coastwise everywhere sea and mountains 
meet, and the surf of the cold Japanese Current 
breaks in turbulent beauty against tall rincones 
and jagged reefs of rock. Slumbering amid the 
heights of the Coast Range lie golden valleys 
dotted with wide-limbed oaks, or smothered under 
over-weighted fruit trees. Here, too, crumble 
to ruins the old Franciscan missions, each in 
its own fair valley - passing monuments of Cali¬ 
fornia's first page of written history. 

Inland rises the great Sierra with spreading 
ridge and foothill, like some huge sprawling centi¬ 
pede - its granite back unbroken for a thousand 
miles. Frost-torn peaks of every height and 
bearing pierce the blue wastes above, their slopes 
dark with forests of giant trees... Dropped here 
and there gleam turquoise lakes which mark the 
craters of dead volcanoes, or swell the polished 
basins where vanished glaciers did their last 
work. 

Through mountain meadows run swift brooks o'er- 
peopled with trout, while from the crags leap 
full-throated streams, blown half away in mist 
before they touch the valley floor. Far down 
the fragrant canyons sing the green and troubled 
rivers, twisting lower and lower to the common 
plain. Even the hopeless stretches of alkali 
and sand-, sinks or graves of dying streams, are 
redeemed by the Delectable Mountains that shut 
them in. And everywhere the landscape swims in 
crystalline ether, while over all broods the warm 
California sun." 



II. 



I 



When Jordan visited California in 1880, he was 29 years 
old. For those of us who remember him from photographs or 
knew him in his last years, it is hard to realize the tre¬ 
mendous physical vigor which the young Jordan possessed, a 
vitality which combined with his great personal charm, 
enthusiasm, curiosity, and intellectual ability to make him 
the outstanding figure admired by his contemporaries and 
revered by his students. Edith Mirrielees wrote that when 
putting together her delightful book of Stanford memories, 
she had to edit the early ones or else retitle the book 
"We Love Dr. Jordan". 

This vitality and curiosity led to extensive travels 
and his 1880 trip to the Pacific Coast represented only a 
part of the excursions he made between 1879 and 1884. In 
1879, 1881 and 1883, he traveled to Europe and on two other 
occasions, to the southern United States. These were expe¬ 
ditions with students taken during the spring or summer 
vacations, and involved the exploration of large areas and 
often great distances. On these treks, Jordan and his 
companions traveled on foot and as economically as possible, 
usually living in third class hotels. Along the way, they 
botanized, geologized, observed the people and cultures, 
visited cities and explored wild places. They challenged 
the peaks and passes of Europe and in 1881 with several 
companions, Jordan recklessly climbed the Matterhorn. 

Two trips in 1883 are particularly important to our story. 
The first was a "geological trek" through southern Indiana 
and Kentucky. Jordan took with him members of the Indiana 
University senior class who had a twenty-one day vacation 
prior to commencement during which time they were supposed 
to prepare their graduation orations. They covered two 
hundred miles in three weeks on foot and among the members 
of the party were Joseph Swain, later to become President 
of Indiana University and David A. Curry. (Other members of 
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the Class of '83 were Rufus Green, who would later succeed 
Swain as Professor of Mathematics at Indiana and at Stanford, 
and his cousin Jennie Poster who went on the Kentucky excursion.) 

After graduation, Jordan organized a trip to Europe and 
he selected as his assistants to handle administration and 
other arrangements, Swain and Curry. In his memoirs, Jordan 
correctly noted that this experience was significant in 
starting Curry on his later career. The 1883 trip took the 
group through Italy to Florence, Venice and Verona; over the 
Swiss and Italian Alps; through the Auvergne to Paris; and 
to the fjords of Norway. As the International Fisheries 
Conference was being held in London, a fairly long visit was 
made to England. 

In the fall, Jordan returned to his duties as President 
at Indiana while David Curry and Jennie Foster, newly married, 
entered on careers as teachers at the University. In 1888, 
they went to Harvard so that Curry could continue graduate 
studies in Classics. They later left Harvard to attend a 
Presbyterian seminary where Curry prepared for the ministry, 
his longtime goal. He had, however, theological differences 
with the faculty and when "the professors could no longer 
agree with him" he left the seminary and eventually found a 
home with the Congregationalists. In 1891, David Curry and 
his wife moved to Ogden, Utah where the Congregational Church 
had established an academy for gentiles seeking an education 
outside the Mormon influence. David was principal and Jennie 
was a teacher in that school and they remained there for four 
years. The summer of 1894, they visited California and on 
this trip, had hoped to see Yosemite but found that their funds 
were inadequate for the visit. During this time they, of 
course, visited their relative, Rufus Green, now in Palo Alto 
and presumably Jordan, who was now President of Stanford. 

In 1895, the Currys moved to Palo Alto intending to take 
further postgraduate work at the new University. They had 
written ahead to Jordan who promised to help them find teaching 
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positions and that fall, Curry became principal of the new 
Sequoia High School in Redwood City, and Jennie was employed 
as a teacher. 

In 1891, Jordan had returned to California to begin his 
Presidency of Stanford and here renewed his enthusiasm for 
the state within a few weeks of his arrival, travelling 
rough roads to cross the mountains to view the Pacific Ocean 
at Santa Cruz, and later in that first year also touring 
Southern California. 

Soon after the first commencement on June 15, 1892, Jordan 
and his wife set off for their first visit to Yosemite. They 
entered by way of Wawona where they stayed overnight and 
visited the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees. Jordan was greatly 
impressed by his visit to the Mariposa Grove and it may have 
been that which later inspired the planting of memorial trees 
on the campus by President Harrison, John Hay, Theodore Roose¬ 
velt and one, at Governor Stanford's direction, planted near 
Encina by Jordan himself. Prom Wawona they proceeded to the 
valley by way of Inspiration Point. Later, remembering this 
trip, he made comparisons of the view from Inspiration Point 
to Swiss Alpine scenery with which he was familiar and found 
Yosemite generally more spectacular excepting only some of the 
mountains around the Jungfrau, Wengen and Murren areas. As 
it was early in the season, most of the trails were not open, 
but the couple hiked to Vernal and Nevada Falls and took the 
Panorama Trail on to Glacier Point. The foot log at Illillouette 
Creek was about a foot underwater as a result of the spring 
runoff but Mrs. Jordan insisted on crossing — an event which 
led the valley commissioners to put in a footbridge later 
that year. 

While on their hike to Glacier Point, Jordan may have 
been gratified by his nearness to Mount Starr King. The peak 
is named for the famous Unitarian preacher, Thomas Starr King 
who was greatly admired by Jordan's mother as well as by Jordan 
himself who took his middle name in honor of King. In the 
early 1860's King spent an important part of his life in 
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California and part of that experience had been a trip in 
1860 to Yosemite where King observed that the valley was "a 
direct expression of the divine mind". 

Jordan, too, believed that landscape held social and 
psychological imperatives. He once said that had he not 
been brought up a Christian, he would choose to be Shintoist 
and felt and believed that ethical direction in some sense 
came from nature. This feeling was not peculiar to Jordan, 
it was typical of the time, but he expressed it vividly in 
both word and action. He made rugged pack trips into the 
Sierra wilderness and was given to such statements as "the 
philosophy of despair vanishes with active outdoor life" 
and prophesied that the California academic would not be a 
"dim eyed monk" or "a stoop-shouldered grammarian". He 
would instead be a leader of enterprise, a builder of states, 
and added that life in the foothills "makes a man, if need 
be, of the Harvard Doctor of Philosophy". 

Many of the Stanford faculty followed him in his beliefs 
and in his pursuits. He had brought them from "western insti¬ 
tutions" by which he meant Cornell, Wisconsin and Indiana and 
many of them had rural backgrounds. Arriving in California, 
they were seized by a passion for the outdoors. As it had 
been earlier for the elite of San Francisco, camping became 
an equally significant pastime for these young academics. 

Henry Rushton Fairclough was constantly eager to go camping, 
fishing, or hunting in the nearby mountains noting also that 
it involved a minimum of expense. Edward Howard Griggs in 
Ethics and Earl Barnes in History covered up to 30 miles a 
day hiking in the Coast Range, while Hans Zinnser and Van Wyck 
Brooks preferred more leisurely excursions with wine and 
sandwich picnics in the Stanford foothills. The students, 
too, were taken with this passion for the out of doors and 
one of them, Herbert Hoover, kept his love of Sierra land¬ 
scapes throughout his life. 
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An important early manifestation of this enthusiasm came 
in 1892, when a group of professors from Stanford and Berkeley 
began to plan an "Alpine Club". John Muir, at this time deeply 
involved in the effort to establish a new Yosemite National 
Park surrounding the state-owned enclaves of the Mariposa 
Grove and Yosemite Valley, became a member and took the lead 
in planning and organizing what was to become the Sierra Club. 
Among the founding Board of Directors were five professors, 
including Jordan. 



Ill. 


As their first summer in Ogden approached, the Currys 
began to consider a trip to nearby Yellowstone National 
Park. As word of their plans spread, other teachers asked 
to accompany them and Curry, remembering his experience 
with Jordan in Europe, agreed to organize the party. These 
excursions became an annual event and were continued after 
the family moved to Palo Alto. In Yellowstone, Curry's 
party traveled through the park, establishing temporary 
campsites at each of the major attractions. Annually, he 
sought and received a permit from the Superintendent, though 
his relations with this official were not always cordial. In 
1896, the Secretary of the Interior reported that Curry had 
refused to pay his license fee intimating that it was collected 
in the interest of the hotel and transportation companies 
and was against the rights of campers. The Superintendent 
also noted that the last party taken through by him had 
registered several complaints of unnecessary delays, insuf¬ 
ficient food and bad cooking. The complaints could not have 
been serious, however, as Curry's license was renewed for two 
subsequent seasons before he abandoned Yellowstone for 
Yosemite. 

In 1899, Curry was still principal of the Sequoia High 
School but he now planned to give up Yellowstone and estab¬ 
lish a camp in Yosemite. As school was still in session, 

Rufus Green (who had succeeded Swain as Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics at Stanford) and Will Thomson, another cousin, went 
to Yosemite to establish the new Camp Curry. Galen Clark, 
the former guardian of the valley, took them around in his 
buckboard and showed them several possible sites. Green, 
disregarding Clark's advice, chose a spot on the north side 
of the upper valley and that day with, I am sure, very little 
ceremony, established Camp Curry in its present location. 

The site proved to be a good one. It had been used the 
summer previously by a San Francisco family for an elaborate 
family camp and some of their platforms were still in place, 
while the army had brought water to the area from a spring 
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near the base of Glacier Point. The views of the upper 
valley were superb and its proximity to the major trailheads 
would prove to be advantageous in future years. The first 
camping party included the Green family, three Stanford 
professors, several guests from out of state, Thomson and 
the paid cook, a Mrs. Babb. That first night, a campfire 
was built and unwittingly, a long-term tradition was born. 

On June 17th, David Curry arrived, accompanied by Jennie and 
their three children - Foster, 11; Mary, 5 and Marjorie, 4. 

A $500 loan from the Bank of Palo Alto was his working capital. 
Guests were charged $12 a week, American Plan, with a no¬ 
tipping policy. The first season saw them register 290 guests 
and was judged to be a success. 

Curry was later described as having been "big in body, 
mind and soul, interested in life and people, simple in his 
ways and habits, and absolutely without any affectation. 

His friendly spirit and general wholesomeness appealed to 
people and made him the perfect host". In addition, he had 
a deep thirst for learning and a desire to impart what he 
had learned. He was fascinated by geology and natural history. 
He was ready to advise on excursions and trails, he brought 
visiting scholars or artists before his campfire to lecture 
on their specialty or perform, and these evening entertainments 
grew into a regular program. He had the skills of a showman 
and revived the Fire Fall, greeted incoming stages with a 
booming welcome and sped departing ones with a lingering 
"Farewell" that could be heard at the other campgrounds several 
miles away. In announcing the Fire Fall he drew upon his 
classical education to tell the group that "the original Stentor 
was a captain in the Greek Army in the days of Homer and the 
Iliad. It was said of him that he could command 10,000 troops 
by the use of a megaphone but the modern Stentor lives at 
Camp Curry in Yosemite Valley and his voice is heard at Glacier 
Point — eleven miles distant by the Long Trail." 

Curry’s success as a hotel man was not built upon the 
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slogan that the guest was always right. In fact, Hil Oehlmann, 
who worked there as a student, remembered that the guest who 
knew Curry was aware that he had better be right before 
inviting a controversy. On one occasion, a lady who felt 
that she had been deliberately misinformed by a room clerk 
as to transportation arrangements so that she would be 
forced to remain an extra day in the camp complained to Mr. 
Curry. The discussion grew heated and she finally said, 

"You are no gentleman, you are talking back to a lady." 

Curry roared back, "Madam, I would talk back to God Almighty 
if he should impugn my motives." 

While the guests at Camp Curry may have been amused by 
the owner’s excesses, and willing to overlook them as unim¬ 
portant compared to the hospitality, enlightenment, convenience, 
and entertainment which the Camp offered, authorities admin¬ 
istering the Park found him more difficult. Most of the 
other operations in the Park were linked in an informal, 
near monopolistic group, controlled in large part by the 
Washburn family who owned Wawona, the principal stage lines 
and had family and other connections to the hotels and 
competing camps in Yosemite Valley. Their relations with 
the Southern Pacific were close and Curry felt himself to be 
constantly the victim of discriminatory treatment on the part 
of the railroads and transportation companies, as well as 
the military and later the Department of the Interior. During 
all the years that Curry operated in Yosemite, he never had 
more than a one-year permit - a source of particular frustration 
as he needed to expand and grow and add permanent facilities 
to his camp. Despite the risk, in 1901 the first wooden 
structure, a dining room, was built and in 1904, the office 
building (still standing) was added. Other improvements 
followed, but it was undeniably difficult for him to operate 
without any assurance as to the security of his investment or 
even the knowledge that he would be in business the following 
year. 
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He was tremendously forthright and honest, but his rage 
was awesome and he took his complaints to his guests at the 
campfire and on his many winter lecture tours - first with 
slides and later with motion pictures - throughout California 
and the United States. While his complaints were sometimes 
intemperate, they were founded in fact and over the years 
he gained the respect of the California Congressional dele¬ 
gation, if not the love and admiration of his bureaucratic 
opponents. 

Through all this, Camp Curry prospered and grew. The 
combination of the Curry family's warmth and hospitality, 
their obvious great love and knowledge of Yosemite and the 
Sierras, and the style of their camp seemed to perfectly 
meet the needs and enthusiasms of Californians. Other camps 
were established in Yosemite in imitation of Curry but 
none ever succeeded as he did. By 1911, they registered 
3622 guests as compared to the 290 only twelve years before. 
The professional staff was small and many management posi¬ 
tions were filled by family members while other work was 
done by college students, recruited principally from Berkeley 
and Stanford, who at first worked for room and board but 
later were able to earn enough over the summer to assist 
with college expenses. 

In 1914, a slender, young student from Indiana arrived 
in Camp Curry with a note recommending him for a job. Donald 
Tresidder had attended the University of Chicago for one year 
and taught school briefly when a persistent cough led a 
specialist to recommend a trip to California. He had come 
west with his sister to San Francisco and either on that trip, 
or on a trip to Los Angeles where he was stranded in Bakers¬ 
field when the railroad was flooded, he had met Rufus Green 
who recommended him for employment at Camp Curry. His 
ambition was to attend medical school as his parents and an 
uncle were doctors, but until, encouraged by Green, he had 
never considered the possibility of Stanford, considering it, 
even in those days, to be too expensive for his severely 
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limited means. Green encouraged him and promised him room 
and board at his home on the campus in exchange for some 
cooking and other family chores. Tresidder accepted, al¬ 
though he had to hire a Japanese cook for the first weeks 
of his employment to enable him to fulfill the obligation 
of preparing dinner. He learned to cook and lived with the 
Greens during his college years while continuing to work 
in Yosemite every summer. There he became a close friend 
of Hil Oehlmann from Berkeley, Mary and Marjorie Curry, 

Feg Murray, the Templetons, Bob Williams and others of the 
Palo Alto-Stanford group who were his age and then employed 
in the valley. Their spare time was spent exploring the 
back country of the park and on one occasion he was fired 
by Mr. Curry for taking Mary Curry with him on an ascent 
of Half Dome which at that time did not have the cables 
that now make it a fairly routine excursion. After his 
dismissal, he went to work for Arthur Pillsbury, a photo¬ 
grapher and movie maker, even appearing as an Indian in 
films which Pillsbury made of the Yosemite legend. 



IV. 


In 1914, Secretary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane 
selected Steve Mather, a successful California businessman 
to head the newly formed National Park Service, and Horace 
Albright to be his assistant. (All three we should note 
were University of California graduates!) Prior to the 
activation of this new bureau, a conference concerning the 
national parks, their administration and their future took 
place in Berkeley and during the course of the proceedings, 

Mr. Curry was asked for his views concerning the type of 
concession arrangements which would be established in the 
national parks. Knowing that Mather, who was dismayed by 
the poor and limited service resulting from the existing 
system, favored a regulated monopoly, it was not surprising 
that Curry spoke forcefully against such an arrangement. To 
him it brought memories of his troubles with the railroads 
in Yellowstone and the Washburns in Yosemite. Even more, 
he feared absentee ownership and in concluding his brief 
remarks, he stated "what we want in our parks are business¬ 
men who will go into the business, and stay in the business, 
and will be willing to put the last dollar they make into the 
business". This was Curry's credo, the one which he lived 
by and the one which was perhaps basic to his success and 
to the success of Camp Curry which, while it had provided a 
comfortable living for a hard working family, had always 
been to him and to Jennie Curry, more than a simple business 
enterprise but one which also implied a deep commitment to 
his guests and to the place. 

Two years later, just prior to the opening of the summer 
season, Curry, who had suffered for many years with diabetes, 
died at the age of 57. The family business was now in the 
capable hands of Jennis Foster Curry. Though somewhat over¬ 
shadowed by her husband during his lifetime, she had always 
been known as the capable administrator who, behind the scenes 
kept things running, chose many of the employees, and was 
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Mother Curry, not only to her own family, but to guests and 
student employees alike. Assisting her was Rufus Green who 
shared Jordan and Curry’s passion for the Sierras and com¬ 
bined his fishing and hunting trips with "geologizing and 
nature study" in the California and Stanford tradition. 

He was also Jennie Curry’s trusted business advisor and the 
family member to whom they all looked to for strength and 
direction when inevitable family conflicts arose. 

It was natural and expected that Jennie Curry should 
designate her son Foster as manager after his father’s 
death and for the next few years, he tried to fill those 
shoes and to continue the struggle with the Park Service 
in the effort to secure a long term contract and expanded 
facilities. The official view, however, was that he had 
none "of the virtues of his father, but all of the faults". 

The situation was exacerbated by the fact that Mather 
had sponsored the formation of a new company, financed by 
public spirited businessmen of San Francisco and Los Angeles 
to take over all of the existing concessions, other than 
Camp Curry, and to build new hotels and offer additional 
services. This was properly seen by the Currys as a 
serious threat to their future. Eventually, in 1921, Foster 
Curry, whose relationship with the Park Service had seriously 
deteriorated, left Yosemite and his two sisters, Mary and 
Marjorie with their husbands, Don Tresidder (who was then in 
medical school) and Bob Williams bought out his interest in 
the Curry Camping Company. Mother Curry remained as president 
and the sons-in-law became co-managers of Camp Curry. 

Mather's creation, the Desmond Company, meanwhile, was 
experiencing serious financial difficulties and was reorganized 
as the Yosemite National Park Company with additional capital 
supplied by ABC Dohrmann, Larry Harris, and other prominent 
Californians. Relationships between the Currys and the new 
company were somewhat better than they had been with the 



Desmond Company, but not much. Finally, in the fall of 1924, 
Secretary of the Interior Work issued an ultimatum to both 
companies telling them that they must immediately agree to 
merge or lose their existing concession permits. On February 
21, 1925, a new company was formed with Don Tresidder as 
president. The Yosemite National Park Company had brought 
to the merger extensive assets in the valley and throughout 
the park while the Curry Camping Company brought depth in 
Yosemite management and experience, but more than that, a 
long tradition of service and devotion to the Park ideals. 
Mrs. Curry, assisted by her daughters, continued as manager 
of Camp Curry and a Director of the Company, later becoming 
Chairman of the Board. She continued as manager of Camp 
Curry until in her later years, she turned it over to Mary 
Tresidder. Bob Williams became traffic manager, while others 
who, after graduation, had taken jobs away from Yosemite were 
called back and given positions in the new organization. 

From Stanford came publicist Frank Taylor, who only stayed a 
short time, and his sister Della, a talented artist who later 
married another Stanford alumnus, Herman Hoss, made her home 
in the Valley, and collaborated with Mary Tresidder on the 
still useful Trees of Yosemite. 



V. 


The years immediately following the merger and formation 
of the new Company were busy ones. The All-Year Highway from 
Merced was opened on July 31, 1926 and by the 1927 season 
it had been paved. Prior to that date, driving to Yosemite 
Valley still took one over old stagecoach roads from Wawona, 
Coulterville or Big Oak Flat. In every case, the drive was 
difficult and had discouraged many motorists, but no one in 
the Park Service or the Company was prepared for the influx 
which occurred over the Memorial Day weekend in 1927 when 
27,000 people camped in Yosemite Valley or stayed at one of 
the Company facilities. Camping parties overflowed into the 
meadows and the Park Service completely lost control of the 
situation. While the scenes of Memorial Day were not re¬ 
peated, the summer was an extraordinarily busy one and empha¬ 
sized the need for upgraded and additional facilities. 

In that same summer of 1927, the Ahwahnee Hotel opened 
for business. The first major construction of the new Company, 
it represented the fulfillment of a long-held dream of Steven 
Mather who felt that the parks deserved accommodations worthy 
of their setting, and it was recognized then as today to be 
an outstanding example of mountain architecture. The interior 
design was done by Phyllis Ackerman and Arthur TJpham Pope 
and one of their assistants was Jeanette Dyer Spencer. 

Jeanette Spencer, like Pope and Ackerman, had graduated 
from the University of California and then after World War I 
had gone with her husband, E.T. 'Ted' Spencer to Paris where 
he continued his architectural studies at the Beaux Arts and 
she studied design at the Louvre. While Ted had no part in 
the design or planning of the Ahwahnee they did, during this 
period become acquainted with the Tresidders and were selected 
to do additional architectural and design work for the Company, 
beginning an association with Yosemite which was to last for 
44 years. 
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Ted Spencer ? s early work in Yosemite included the 
cottages for the Ahwahnee, the new Camp Curry dining pavilion 
(for which he was designated as a Fellow of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects) a new cafeteria and kitchen facility also 
at Camp Curry and the beautifully appropriate Big Trees Lodge. 

In all of his work, then as later, Spencer exhibited great 
sensitivity to the environment, never letting his buildings 
become an ego statement for the architect, or the dominating 
structure in a natural setting. 

After World War II, able to pick and choose his clients, 
he did extensive work for the Grand Teton Lodge Company in 
Grand Teton National Park, at Colonial Williamsburg, and at 
Stanford. 

Life in Yosemite in those years was greatly rewarding. 

The Company was prospering, new facilities were being built 
and relationships with the Park Service were generally positive 
with a sense of shared ideals and objectives. Don Tresidder 
completed the requirements for his medical degree in 1927 
having received special dispensation to take his internship 
at times when he was not needed in Yosemite and while he 
never practiced medicine, the achievement of the degree was 
a source of great satisfaction to him. 

In Yosemite, Mary and Don Tresidder were exploring new 
dimensions which the Park might offer to their visitors and 
both became expert horsemen, working with the Park Service 
to develop the fine system of bridle paths which circle Yosemite 
Valley, fostering the use of the High Sierra Camps, and, with 
friends, taking frequent pack trips into the Yosemite Sierra. 

With new winter accessibility, winter sports - toboganning, 
ice skating, and skiing were developed. The Yosemite Ski School, 
a pioneer in the western states, was founded in 1928 and in 
1929 with the concurrence of the Park Service, a bid was made 
for the Winter Olympics which were to be held in 1932. Iron¬ 
ically, the Olympic Committee denied the bid, fearing that there 
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would not be adequate snow in California and awarded them 
to Lake Placid which, as it turned out, had inadequate snow 
in 1932. 

A ski hut was built on Snow Creek near Mt. Watkins, a 
Swiss ski guide engaged and the Tresidders, other Yoseraiteites, 
and friends from San Francisco and Los Angeles spent many 
days exploring the virgin slopes of Mt. Hoffman, Mt. Watkins 
and other peaks in the area. Overnight cabins were also 
stocked at Tenaya Lake and Tuolumne Meadows and ski mountain¬ 
eering became a fact of their lives. Some years later, 

Mary Tresidder noted in reviewing her diaries, that in the 
first five winters that the Snow Creek Hut was opened, she 
had spent a total of three months there! 

In 1935, winter sports operations were moved to Badger 
Pass where they have been centered ever since, and in recent 
years, there has been a redevelopment of and new interest 
in ski touring and mountaineering. 

Other off-season pleasures were simple — a burlesque 
cultural society and occasional costume parties livened the 
quiet times when few guests were present. An enthusiastic 
participant in the latter was a young pianist becoming a 
photographer, Ansel Adams, who was working part time for the 
Company publicity department producing photographs which gave 
distinguished stature to the brochures, menu covers and other 
places where they were used. His prints were also exhibited 
and for sale at the Ahwahnee as well as Best's Studio which 
he and his wife, Virginia Best Adams operated. 

The Company by-laws established the annual meeting on 
the Friday before Big Game and this was always a time for 
renewal of friendships on the peninsula. 

Business took the Tresidders often to San Francisco 
where the Company's lawyers, architect, accountants and other 
advisers were located and at times the Company maintained a 
winter office for the President there. It was also at this 
time that Don Tresidder's association with the California 
business community became strengthened and enlarged. First, 
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through his acquaintance with the directors of the Old Yosemite 
National Park Company who, as noted earlier, represented well 
the establishment in both Los Angeles and San Francisco and 
also as a result of the opportunities they had to entertain 
special guests in Yosemite. In addition to Harris and Dohrmann, 
other Directors included John Drum, Milton Esberg, and Harry 
Chandler. In later years Jean C. Witter, Preston Hotchkis, 
Norman Chandler, Walter Starr, Dr. Seeley Mudd, Parmer Fuller 
III, and Dr. Ernest Lawrence served on the Board, as did 
Curry Camping Company holdovers Rufus Green, and Robert Cross. 
Herman Phleger was the Company attorney. 



VI. 


The election of Herbert Hoover to the Presidency and 
his appointment of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur as Secretary of the 
Interior, of course, further strengthened the position of 
the Yosemite Park and Curry Co., although there is no evi¬ 
dence that they received any special favors or treatment 
during that period. Dr. Wilbur, Stanford's third president, 
perhaps influenced by Jordan, felt that it was important to 
have a philosophy of recreation as well as a philosophy of 
work, and both as a student and as an adult enjoyed hiking 
and riding in the hills behind Stanford and in the High 
Sierra. He was also a capable fisherman and bird collector 
and often visited Yosemite. He kept in close touch with 
Dr. Tresidder whom he had known since his student days and 
hoped that he might persuade him to eventually return to a 
career in academic medicine, perhaps as head of the medical 
school. 

More important than this personal relationship was the 
assurance that Horace Albright, who had played a crucial 
role in persuading Tresidder to forsake his medical career 
and take a management position in the family company, would 
continue in the National Park Service. Mather and Albright 
had developed strong policies designed to encourage invest¬ 
ment and foster strong concessioners, while maintaining a 
close scrutiny and regulation of their performance. Though 
limited by law to a maximum 20-year contract term, they made 
it a policy to write into the agreements a preferential right 
of renewal based upon good performance and to cancel and re¬ 
new contracts well before their expiration so that con¬ 
cessioners would not be faced with years of uncertainty as to 
their future and be thus unable to retain good employees or 
to make needed investments. So it was that in 1932, a new 
20-year contract was granted to the Yosemite Park and Curry 
Co. 

In the same year, the Company appealed over Albright's 
head to Secretary Wilbur for approval of a tramway which had 
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been planned with Park Service concurrence to run from Happy 
Isles to Glacier Point. The problem, still unsolved today, 
of improving the road from Sentinel Dome down to Glacier Point 
had made the construction of such a tramway seem desirable and 
extensive studies had been carried out between 1930 and *32. 
Dummy towers were built for demonstration and the feasibility 
totally explored and demonstrated. Wilbur replied to their 
appeal that, considering Mr. Hoover's other difficulties, he 
thought it better to wait for favorable action until after the 
anticipated re-election. 

In the new administration which followed, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's Secretary of Interior was Harold L. Ickes. Ickes, 
self-styled as "the Old Curmudgeon", thrived on rancorous 
argument, often insulted his subordinates, was determined to 
head a "Department of Conservation" and continually fought 
with his opposite number, Henry Wallace, over the Forest Ser¬ 
vice. He roamed the halls of the Interior Building seeking 
wrongdoers in government and terrorized the employees. His 
attitudes toward the concessioners were not reassuring. A 
long time believer in government ownership of the National 
Park concessions, he early stated that it was his policy to 
have them all bought out and brought under the direction of 
his managers. While he was never successful in obtaining the 
appropriations he needed, the fact that this was his policy 
infected all branches of the Park Service with a hostility 
towards the concessioners which had not been felt before and 
also created understandable doubts as to the future of their 
businesses. The Yosemite Park and Curry Co. was not exempt, 
of course, and these attacks combined with the depressed 
travel resulting from the Depression to make the years from 
1933 to 1940 extremely difficult and discouraging. 

In 1939, Don Tresidder became ill with a persistent cough 
and infection of the trachea which was further complicated by 
an adverse reaction to an experimental medicine. His general 
sense of discouragement and exhaustion were brought on by the 
economic Depression, his continuing battles with the Secretary, 
and a family litigation which, if successful, would have bank- 
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rupted the Company. It was during this period that he made at 
least a tentative decision to seek other opportunities and, if 
the appropriate time came, to sell the Company. This does not 
seem to have taken the form of a specific plan but rather a 
recognition that the future in Yosemite was probably limited for 
him and for the Company and that they should begin looking at 
other possibilities. 

He was also becoming more deeply involved with Stanford. 

In 1934, he had been one of the founders of Stanford Associates 
and in 1937, had been elected to the Board of Trustees. During 
his illness, he took the opportunity to read extensively and 
reflect deeply upon Stanford and university education in the 
United States and he soon found an opportunity to use his ex¬ 
panded wisdom when he was elected President of the Board. 

Don Tresidder, at this time, was a handsome, charming, 
enthusiastic, laughing, cordial and yet extremely complex man 
who had the ability to make each person with whom he conversed 
feel his intense interest in him and in his ideas. Articulate 
and graceful in manner, he was at home testifying before 
Congressional committees, negotiating with the Secretary of 
the Interior, visiting with friends in the Bohemian Club, 
entertaining at the Ahwahnee, or on a camping trip in the High 
Country. Time magazine, in its then distinctive style, once 
referred to him as: "No greasy-thumbed innkeeper he." His enthu¬ 
siasm for the out of doors was genuine and his charm was felt by 
everyone who met him. With these attributes went exceptional 
administrative skill, a keen intelligence, and the ability to 
draw from others advice and council before reaching his final 
decisions. It is not surprising that there were rumors and over¬ 
tures towards a political career (which Mary dreaded). 

With the coming of the war, Don Tresidder felt that travel 
to Yosemite would surely cease and he took immediate action to 
dismantle the Company organization and to reduce it to an almost 
caretaker status. The Navy leased the Ahwahnee as a hospital 
and many long-time employees including Stanford graduates, Bert 
Carr and Herman IIoss, left to find employment elsewhere. 
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At Stanford, the search had begun for a successor to Dr. 
Wilbur who had stayed on beyond his retirement age for the 50th 
Anniversary of the University. As President of the Board, Don 
was active in the search and was, in fact, in New York inter¬ 
viewing candidates when he was informed that the Board wished 
him to take the position. In September.1943, he accepted and 
entered upon his term as Stanford's fourth President. 

He accepted the position with mixed feelings — certainly 
a deep satisfaction at the honor as well as a strong sense of 
obligation to Stanford; but, on the other hand,,great regret 
at leaving Yosemite and the mountains. 



VII. 





To the Stanford Presidency, Don Tresidder brought from 
Yosemite many things. Among them were the exceptional admin¬ 
istrative skills, which had attracted the attention of business 
and political leaders early in his Yosemite career and which 
led him shortly after his selection to recommend to the Trustees 
a reorganization of the office of the President vesting in him 
sole responsibility, subject to Board approval, for every phase 
of University operation and a reorganization of the staff. 

Key staff officers were designated with specific responsibilities 
under the President's direction for their respective areas of 
concern. He also moved early to establish a Department of 
Planning, the first at any major university, and brought Ted 
Spencer from Yosemite to head it. 

Don and Mary Tresidder also brought to their new roles a 
genuine affection for, and an ability to relate to young people. 
Childless themselves they had for years enjoyed the company 
of their friend’s children on ski trips, camping expeditions 
and long evenings before the fire in the sixth floor apart¬ 
ment at the Ahwahnee listening to music, talking about the 
mountains and trips to come, as well as goals, hopes and aspir¬ 
ations. These relationships were continued and expanded during 
the Stanford years with hikes in the foothills, horseback rides, 
and again, on Wednesday evenings, listening to music in their 
home. Students were constantly in and out of their house and 
eventually several lived with them. 

These hikes brought to both of them recollections of break¬ 
fasts among the redwoods of Jasper Ridge, the morning fog 
drifting through the eucalyptus trees, the pungent smoke from 
burning leaves, and picnic suppers on Pine Hill or along the 
creek near the Isolation Hospital -- all treasured memories of 
their own undergraduate days. 

Central to Don Tresidder*s Presidency at Stanford as at 
Yosemite was his dedication to excellence and in the testimony 
of Alvin Eurich his fierce determination to oppose any plan 
which he felt would lessen the stature of the University. 

And finally, but most important, was his ingrained sense of 
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what the University had been and what it was intended to be. The 
ideals and plans of Leland Stanford and Jordan lived on in the 
faculty that Don and Mary had known, and particularly through 
their close association with Rufus Green, they had absorbed 
into their pores these concepts. One example should suffice: 
on September 24, 1943, Dr. Tresidder spoke to the Commonwealth 
Club in San Francisco. This was very shortly after he had 
accepted his new position and his words could, in many places, 
have been the words of David Starr Jordan. "Our first concern 

is the education of the citizen-to-be.". "From beginning 

to end our program must be concerned with concepts of right and 
wrong. Generosity is learned by the repeated exercise of it.” 

And finally, "the successful execution of this program for to¬ 
morrow as far as universities are concerned depends largely upon 
the faculty. Now, as always, they are its principal strength. 

We require, not alone, great scholars and specialists. They 
must also be inspired teachers and leaders in their own right. 

We want whole men — men who are rich in experience of life and 
wise in the ways of the world; American citizens who believe 
fervently in our own democracy. The final test of an educated 
man is his behavior. We require scholars who, because of their 
integrity, high purpose and tolerance command the respect and 
affection of our citizens-to-be." 

Dr. Tresidder's brief years as President were difficult ones. 
When he took office, World War II was raging in its full fury 
and when he died, the post-war adjustments were far from com¬ 
pleted. In that brief time, however, his achievements were 
substantial and the foundation was laid for much of the progress 
which came afterwards. 

Yosemite provided one extremely unpleasant interlude. In 
1946, Congressman John Rooney, a member of the House Appropriations 
Committee, charged that Yosemite was "being run for the benefit 
of the concessioners" who had paid but a $6,000 franchise fee 
to the government on $3,000,000 of gross business in 1945. He 
charged that there had been collusion between Secretary Wilbur 
and Don Tressider in the granting of a new 20-year contract in 
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1932 and demanded that the parks be run "not by a consortium of 
prominent California businessmen" but by the government for the 
benefit of the people. 

A few days later, faculty members received an anonymous 
postcard reading "Dear Colleague: How much longer will we 
accept the former manager of Camp Curry — Uncle Don — as 
President? Is not Stanford worthy of a scholar rather than a 
resort manager as President. Let us stop merely expressing our 
disapproval and unite for action!" 

The controversy was embarrassing though the facts were 
different from those offered by Rooney. Over the life of the 
Yosemite contract, (and the contract language was common to all 
National Park concession agreements) the annual return to 
shareholders had been less than 5% and in no year had it ex¬ 
ceeded the 6% when the government would have shared 50-50 
in any profits. Various family members owned stock in the 
public company amounting to about 40% of the total, and for 
them, including the Tresidders, the holdings represented most 
of their personal assets. The renegotiation of the contract in 
1932 was a routine matter which was never presented to the 
Secretary of the Interior and ordinarily never would have been. 

The Park Service made a weak response to Congressman 
Rooney but two weeks later, a strong rebuttal, authored in 
part by Horace Albright, was entered into the Congressional 
Record. Press response to it was favorable and reprints were 
widely distributed. However, as in most cases of this sort, 
the denials never fully caught up with the original charges and 
both at Yosemite and at Stanford, the reputation of the Currys, 
Don Tresidder and the Company was tarnished. This was a matter 
of acute distress to both Dr. Tresidder and Dr. Wilbur but 
there was little more that could be done. 

Tresidder*s life was full of more important things, however. 
According to Dr. Eurich, the year of 1947 saw "a clearing of the 
air, confidence and friendship (were) growing up around him" and 
late in that year he commented to him that, "this year has been 
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the happiest one of my life". In January of 1948 he died of 
a heart attack while on business in New York, the only President 
of Stanford to die in office and after but four years and five 
months in the position. In the Pounders Day address of March 9, 
1948 Alvin Eurich, then acting president, concluded by saying, 
"the atmosphere which Donald Tresidder created was one of high 
trust, of courage, of integrity, of expectation of great 
accomplishment, of enthusiasm for learning, and of warm friend¬ 
liness. Through that atmosphere, he set his indelible mark 
on Stanford and carried forward the Pounders* ideals". 



VIII 


After Don's death, Mary Tresidder returned to Yosemite. 
The Board of Trustees made available to her a small house on 
the campus to which she often returned in order to maintain 
her contacts with the University for which she continued 
to hold a deep affection. In Yosemite, she was elected 
President of the Company and over the next 22 years, gave 
firm direction and leadership to the organization. In 1946, 
options to purchase the Company had been given to Government 
Services, Inc. and National Park Concessions, Inc., both of 
them government corporations established to operate within 
the national parks. Fortunately, neither option had been 
exercised and in 1950, the Department of the Interior re¬ 
affirmed the historic Mather-Albright concession policies 
enabling the Company to renew its contract and to set forth 
on a new period of growth and development, including the 
provision of greatly improved facilities for the park visitor. 
As Chief Executive Officer of the Company, Mary preferred to 
play an inconspicuous role, delegating most responsibility 
for daily operations to Hilmer Oehlmann, the General Manager 
and a long-time friend, who was one of the first executives 
that Don had called to Yosemite after the merger of 1925. 

Those of us who worked closely with her, however, knew her 
strong feelings concerning our responsibility to the public 
and to the Park and her determination always to improve the 
operation. During my brief term as President and shortly 
before her death, we worked together to write down a set of 
goals for the Company, Without reciting them verbatim, I 
can remember clearly that they established the principle that 
our first responsibilities were to the visitor and to the 
preservation of the Park; that we should seek profit as a 
means of carrying out these responsibilities. Profits would 
also Insure that our properties would be properly maintained 
and continually improved so that they would be appropriate to 
the needs of our guests, while we would pay adequate wages and 
give back to the shareholders a small but proper return on 
their investment. Monetary profit was, in short, seen as 
the way in which we could achieve our goals of service and 
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preservation but was never to be viewed as an end in itself. 

Mary Tresidder also quietly influenced many non-company 
decisions concerning Yosemite and her small dinner parties 
for Park Service officials and other persons who were in a 
position to affect Yosemite were almost always successful. 
Her modest manner and obvious deep love for the mountains 
charmed everyone with whom she came in close contact. She 
also made many quiet donations to further projects in which 
she believed — a study of the trout population of Yosemite 
went on over numerous summers; a bicycle path was under¬ 
written with hopes that the Park Service might be inspired 
to add others; for several summers, a donation was made to 
cover the salary of the Ranger Naturalist who accompanied 
hiking parties around the High Sierra camps; the landscaping 
of areas which had been disturbed during construction and 
for which the Park Service had no funds for restoration also 
was undertaken; and, finally, she donated half of the funds 
necessary for the construction of the Sunrise High Sierra 
Camp located at one of the most beautiful spots in the range 
between Tuolumne Meadows and the Merced River watershed. 

Her love for the mountains was deep and all-compelling. 
There is an old legend which tells of. . . 


"A saintly man (who) died and went to judgment. 
Being a saint, he was also humble; not sure of 
his reception. To the Almighty, therefore, he 
recited with breathless haste all the deeds he 
could think of that were good. These were many 
and he did not pause until of necessity, when 
out of breath. Taking this chance, the Almighty 
asked him wistfully, 'What did you think of my 
beautiful world?' Alas, the man had no time to 
look at that, 

Many another besides this good man (the legend 
continues) has lived oblivious to this beautiful 
world, but there are those and many of them, too, 
who are so keenly sensitive to the beauty around 
about them that if deprived of it, they cannot be 
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truly happy for from it stem their deepest satis¬ 
factions and enduring inspiration. 

Mary Tresidder was one of those and it was expressed in her 
every action. 

In the true California-Jordan-Curry tradition, Mary not 
only loved the mountains, but constantly wished to learn more 
about them and to impart that knowledge to others. Her know¬ 
ledge of the Yosemite back country was encyclopedic and she 
frequently startled Park Service employees and the Company's 
own guides and packers by taking them over long-forgotten 
Army trails through unmarked passes to little-known fishing 
lakes. She constantly observed and studied the succession 
of wild flowers through the seasons making extensive notes 
in her fragmentary diaries. Many of these notes she later 
organized into articles which were printed in the Yosemite 
Sentinel and often sent out by the Company to receive wide 
republication. Visiting the High Sierra camps, she would 
make lists of the wildflowers to be seen in the vicinity, 
where and when they might be found, leaving them with the 
camp manager so that guests throughout the season could find 
and experience them. 

With Della Taylor Hoss, she had early written The Trees 
of Yosemite which was published by the Stanford University 
Press and reprinted a number of times, the copyright finally 
being taken over by the Yosemite Natural History Association. 

Throughout these years, Mary's friends constantly begged 
her to write a book on Yosemite wildflowers which would set 
down all that she knew and which she had imparted piecemeal 
to them. She considered it many times and made one or two 
starts on it. She would not do it, however, if it could not 
be complete and correct and she knew that nomenclature had 
changed over the years and she shrank from doing a book that 
would be less than accurate. On several occasions, she made 
donations t,o underwrite other guidebooks but was usually dis¬ 
appointed in the result. Finally, near the end of her life 
she selected Dana Morgenson, a Stanford graduate and employee 
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of the Yosemite Park and Curry Co., to do such a book utilizing 
her notes, articles, and his own considerable knowledge and 
skills as an amateur naturalist and photographer. A bequest 
in her will provided the funds to underwrite the preparation 
and publication of the book which she strongly desired would 
not be a memorial to her. 

It is, of course, just that and a very worthy one. 

Also, during these years, Mary continued to participate 
actively in winter sports, to make annually several pack trips 
into the High Sierras, to fly her plane between Palo Alto and 
Yosemite, and to welcome to Yosemite old Stanford friends, 
former students, her nieces, nephews and their children, and 
to travel abroad. On these trips she would send back extensive 
critiques of the hotels and resorts which she had visited and 
we always knew that upon her return, we would be expected to 
make some considerable improvements in our food and service. 

Her leadership skills were a combination of inspiration 
and quiet criticism which was even more effective because of 
the gentle manner in which it was offered. We simply never 
wished to disappoint her. 



IX 


On October 29, 1970 Mary Curry Tresidder died in Yose- 

mite. Among her extensive papers were several poems in 

her difficult handwriting. 

"Though the fire on the hearth is the fire of home. 

With its four strong walls about. 

To bind the dreamer whom the nights will roam. 

Through the ways of the world without. 

But my heart is under the four-fold spell. 

So tell me, how can I stay. 

When earth and water, air and fire. 

Are calling, 'Come away*. 

For Mother Earth is the hearth for me. 

With a tree and a lake and a star. 

While the morn brings me to beauty to see. 

And a path to follow afar." 

All of Mary Curry Tresidder*s estate, with the exception 
of a few small bequests such as the wildflower book mentioned 
before, was left to Stanford, and this provides an ironic 
conclusion to our story of Stanford and Yosemite. A large 
portion of her assets were in the stock of the Yosemite Park 
and Curry Co. The stock was publicly traded over the counter 
and its price had been stable for many years. In the late 
1960’s and early 1970's, however, the Company was the subject 
of two strong take-over attempts. First, from an investment 
firm known as Shasta Telecasting and later from U.S. Natural 
Resources which had acquired Shasta*s holdings. USNR first 
attempted to merge with Yosemite Park and Curry Co. and, when 
that failed, tried to acquire a majority ownership. In this 
latter goal, they were eventually successful, acquiring through 
stock purchases and tender offers approximately 50.5% of the 
outstanding shares. While this gave them operating control of 
the Company, it did not make it possible to transfer the assets 
or to consolidate the balance sheets. This and other problems 
forced a decision to liquidate their Yosemite interests. 

The principal management figures in U.S. Natural Resources 
had all been associated with the Stanford Business School 
and during the time when a merger was being discussed, part 
of the appeal was the identity of interests which this Stan- 
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ford connection seemed to provide* Later, after the merger 
failed, relations were much more difficult and there was a 
period of dual management and serious conflict over the 
direction which the Company should pursue. In any event, a 
sale was finally made to MCA, Inc. which purchased the shares 
not only of U.S. Natural Resources but all of the other 
stockholders including those which Mary Tresidder had willed 
to Stanford. The result was that the dollars which Stanford 
received were more than twice the amount which would have 
come to it before the increase in price as a result of the 
take-over attempts. Thus it was that an unsuccessful attempt 
of a group of Stanford graduates to gain control of this 
Company which had its deep roots on the campus resulted in a 
bequest to the University of over $1,000,000. 

It has been the thesis of this paper that, for approxi¬ 
mately 70 years, there was an interaction between a peculiarly 
California style of outdoor life, given deeper meaning by 
David Starr Jordan - naturalist, moralist, outdoor man and 
inspirational leader - the Stanford faculty and students, and 
Yosemite where the Curry family and others who worked with them 
exemplified in practice these concepts. Further, that these 
shared ideas were all facets of a particular way of thinking, 
seeing, and living peculiar to that period. It is somehow 
fitting that Mrs. Tresidder's death and the sale of the Company 
to absentee ownership (how David Curry would have roared at 
that!) occurred at the end of a decade when, at both Stanford 
and Yosemite, these concepts had come under serious attack. 

Both the University and the National Park System were charged 
with being elitist and of demonstrating unexamined upper middle- 
class biases. Anti-business critics found the University and 
its Trustees expressing the interests of crass commercial 
groups, and the Park Service bowing to the economic greed of 
the concessioners. Idealists found the University dedication 
to scholarship- and the Park Service dedication to preservation 
inadequate, and representatives of minority groups claimed 
to be not only under-represented in the University faculty and 
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in the Park Service administration but also denied oppor¬ 
tunity to partake in University life and to enjoy National 
Parks which were largely remote from the urban areas in which 
they lived. At both Stanford and Yosemite, vandalism, 
bizarre behavior and dress, and the new sexual freedom (which 
was on display daily in the campgrounds) left administrators 
confused and traditionalists demoralized. Finally, anti¬ 
rationalism expressed in Palo Alto as an attack upon 
traditional learning or in the mountains as an attempt to 
achieve a mystical union with nature (often aided by drugs) 
presented a madly logical extension of the freedom and trans¬ 
cendentalism which Jordan had advocated. 

Today there has been a large measure of recovery. 

Stanford is a strong institution and the cliffs of Yosemite 
can withstand considerable wear and tear. Nevertheless, 
things, and properly so, will never be entirely the same. 

At Stanford I sense that there is some looking back, a re¬ 
assessment, and a desire to build the new upon the best of the 
past. In Yosemite and the National Parks, to the best of my 
knowledge this has yet to happen. 

While Secretary of the Interior Watt has recently called 
for a reappraisal of the National Park system, with renewed 
emphasis to be placed upon traditional parks such as Yosemite, 
and an expanded role given to concessioner operations, I have 
serious concerns that this reassessment is based more upon a 
pro-business and anti-government attitude, combined with the 
necessity of reducing overall expenditures, rather than an 
attempt to genuinely redefine the role of National Parks today 
and in the future. I hope that I am wrong and that Yosemite 
may soon again be seen as a symbol of the best in California 
and as a place where we can come to better know our world and 
to realize ourselves. 



